LAST   QUESTION   ABOUT   ILLUSION
objections and maintain the reality of the world. The natural
result is that all understood the world in terms of illusion, but
they understood illusion differently. So the differences in their
understanding of the world are due to their differently under-
standing illusion and vice versa.
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LAST   QUESTION   ABOUT  ILLUSION
Incidentally, we may now clear up one point. Does illusion
necessarily imply the mistaking of one existent thing for another
existent thing or is it the perception of something unique and
imperceptible? Most of the Indian systems accept the former
alternative, while the Advaita of Sankara alone propounds the
latter. Though Sankara's own language is here ambiguous,1 the
view of his followers is definite. We usually think that we mistake
one thing for another. A rope, for example, is mistaken for a
snake. The general view is that the rope is wrongly taken for the
snake, which was once upon a time perceived. The advaitins, on
the contrary, maintain that the snake of illusion is not the snake
seen somewhere else and remembered, but a unique one. We have
seen that those who advocated the theory that the object of
illusion is an alaukikasat or non-empirical reality admit some
form of anyathdkhyati or the theory that in illusion we take one
thing for another; for if a non-empirical thing is not mistaken
for an empirical thing, we would not have been affected by it.
We have seen Kumara, the commentator on Bhoja, contending
that even the advaitin has to accept some form of anydihakhyati]
for, unless the anirvacamya (inexplicable) serpent is mistaken for
a real serpent, we would not have been frightened by it. But the
advaitin would say that there need be no taking of one thing for
another. We generally take one thing for another where both the
things are regarded as real. I may mistake my friend A for my
friend B, and both are real. Here it is a mistake in recognition,
and my cognition here is definitely that of recognition. But in the
illusion of the snake, the snake is not recognized as one seen
previously. And so past reality is not a factor in the cognition of
the snake. There is here no mistaking of one reality for another
reality. In the judgment, 'That is a snake/' the thing seen is one,
and the cognition does not refer to a past reality. The snake seen
1 See his introduction to the first of the Brakmasfttras.
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